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in bills against some fifty persons; but all were
acquitted except three, and they were reprieved.
None who confessed were brought to trial. May,
1693, Governor Phipps, by proclamation, discharged
all those in jail, and the delusion vanished as rapidly
as it had spread.

With the exception of an entry April 11, there are
no entries in Sewall's Diary for the three months
of April, May, and June, when the excitement was
at its height. The entries elsewhere in his journal
touching this matter are few, and generally very
brief. He evidently was ashamed, cast down, full of
sorrow, and probably afraid of personal prosecution
and loss of property at the hands of the survivors
suing for damages. The court he belonged to was
no doubt illegal, and its proceedings, as judged by
the ethics of English law, more than questionable,
From other sources, however, we can gain insight as
to how things went on in court. First of all, neither
he nor his associates were lawyers nor conversant with
right legal procedure; although a high modern legal
authority is of opinion that Sewall was the best of
his associates. Indeed, as their law based itself on
the Jewish Scriptures, ministers, not lawyers, were
the best expounders of the same, and the common
law of England was at a discount. Therefore lawyers
were systematically discountenanced, and orders are
not wanting by which they were to be heavily fined if
their plea was over an hour in length. The prosecut-
ing attorney at Salem was a lawyer, and the court as-
sisted. There was very much testimony before thepany with the lieu-
